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•  Trends  and  issues 


A  compromise  for  school  construction  aid 

by  the  Federal  government,  to  resolve  conflicting  for¬ 
mulae,  has  been  proposed  to  Congress  by  the  N.E.A. 
Speaking  before  a  House  Education  stibcommittee. 
Earl  J.  McGrath,  former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  urged  the  lawmakers  to  take  tht‘  “middle 
ground”  between  proposals  for  flat  grants  based  on 
state  needs.  The  N.E.A.  compromise  combines  the 
two  formulae:  According  to  this  proposal,  there  would 
be  fixed  grants  to  all  states  based  on  the  number  of 
children,  with  additional  “equalizing”  grants  going 
to  states  on  their  relative  financial  ability  to  pay  for 
needed  classrooms.  Under  the  compromise  plan,  states 
such  as  New  York  and  California  would  receive  $9.14 
per  child,  while  less  wealthy  states  such  as  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas  would  receive  up  to  $22.07  per  child. 


for  the  next  six  years)  would  build  only  15,000  new 
classrooms  a  year.  Appearing  with  Mr.  Biemiller  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Education  subcommittee  was  Edward 
D.  Hollander,  national  director  of  the  A.D.A.,  who 
characterized  the  Administration’s  program  as  a  “pen¬ 
ny-pinching,  half-starved  bill  with  the  marks  of  the 
budget  wringer  still  fresh  upon  it.”  He  called  for  a 
$  billion  a  year  for  the  next  four  years. 

A  now  Gallup  poll  reveals  that  the  public  fav¬ 
ors  Federal  school  construction  aid  on  a  four-to-one 
basis  —  even  if  higher  taxes  are  necessary  to  support 
it.  The  vote: 

Today 

76^ 

19% 

5% 


One  year  ago 
67% 

24% 

9% 


**Entirely  inadequate’’  is  the  term  am  <Tied  t^^*''f4i> 
the  Administration’s  current  school  constiucjfion  bflnT', 
by  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  speaking  for  the 
and  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  He  st 
even  the  Democratic  substitute  ($600,000j 
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Favor 
Oppose 
No  opinion 

is  interesting  to  note  that  73%  still  favored  Federal 
ven  if  it  were  to  go  to  segregated  schools  in  the 
FI  -Ctt)  Soii^xAs  usual,  when  an  issue  of  this  kind  is  of  na- 
(^^nal'^^q^rtance,  the  vote  cut  across  political  and 

rftjpn  the  35-34>age  group  are  going  to 
der  to  get  in  the  next  ten  years,  the  Bu- 
9or  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  reports, 
supplier  of  labor  will  be  in  the  so-called 
older  worker  (45  and  up)  category.  At  the  same  time, 
more  than  half  of  our  labor  supply  is  going  to  come 
fronri  women.  (A  new  handbook  just  released  by  the 
woman’s  bureau  of  the  labor  department  discloses  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  U.  S.  work  force  now  is  com¬ 
posed  of  women.)  It  is  estimated  that  by  1965  there 
will  be  ten  million  more  jobs  available  than  there  were 
in  1955.  From  what  age  groups  are  these  workers  to 
come?  The  Bureau  breaks  it  down  this  way:  4,500,(KX) 
will  be  14  to  24;  5,000,000  will  be  45  or  older;  and  only 
about  500,000  will  be  between  25  and  44. 


Less  than  1  %  of  New  York  City’s  popula¬ 
tion  produces  75%  of  the  city’s  juvenile  delinquents, 
reports  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board.  This  means 
that  about  20,000  of  the  citv’s  more  than  two  million 
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families  represent  the  core  of  tlie  deliiKiiiency  prob-  ' 
lem.  These  families  also  represent  one-third  of  the  * 
caseload  of  all  public  and  voluntary  social  agencies. 
Characteristic  of  these  families,  according  to  the 
Board’s  director,  Ralph  W.  Whelan,  are  “alc'oholism, 
drug  addiction,  physical  and  mental  illness  and  broken 
homes.”  The  Board’s  purpose  is  “to  identify  this  focal 
point  of  social  infection  and  de\’ise  a  program  to  meet 
the  problems  revealed.” 


•  Administration 

A  principal  is  a  Jack  of  all  trades.  He  not 

only  administers  everything  from  lockers  to  lunchroom, 
but  acts  as  a  social  worker,  emergency  nurse,  guidance 
expert,  clerk  and  policeman.  We  find  him  performing 
almost  ever\"  serv  ice  we  could  name  —  except  perhaps 
adequate  supervision  of  instruction.  There’s  no  time 
left  for  that. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Childhood  Education 
Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  after 
visiting  six  local  school  districts  in  Manhattan  last  year. 

The  problem  has  been  developing  for  a  long  time, 
the  committee  noted,  with  no  clear  line  ever  having 
been  drawn  between  supervision  and  administration. 
Paper  work  long  ago  took  jirwedence  o\  t*r  classrf)om 
visits,  for  example. 

“In  any  well-organized  business,  there  is  one  super¬ 
visor  for  every  eight  people,”  the  P.E.A.  declared.  “In 
the  New  York  City  .schools  this  ratio  is  often  as  high  as 
one  to  thirty.” 

Schools  are  bound  to  be  in  the  middle  of 

conflicting  pressures,  says  a  new  book.  It  is  inevitable 
in  a  democracy.  Most  of  the  pressures  are  sincere  and 
well-meaning.  Some  are  from  organizations  that  are 
struggling  desperately  to  get  credit  for  a  good  deed. 
Many,  because  they  do  not  know  what  else  to  do,  wind 
up  with  essay  and  poster  contests  and  fantastic  proj¬ 
ects  purported  to  solve  every  social  problem  imagin¬ 
able. 

What  can  you  as  an  administrator  do  to  avoid  .some 

of  these  pressures? 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  ha\’e  at  hand  at  all  times 
a  list  of  constructive  projects  that  such  ambitious 
groups  can  undertake  —  scholarships,  summer  camps 
and  swimming  jvools.  There  are  countless  others. 

Industrial  concerns  offer  materials,  demonstrations 

and  speakers  to  the  schools.  To  refuse  may  arouse  an¬ 
tagonism.  but  to  acc(*pt  indiscriminately  may  subject 
students  to  advertising  or  propaganda.  .\s  a  matter  of 
policy,  such  material  should  be  reviewed  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  staff  members  whose  responsibility  is  to  weigh 
the  educational  aspects.  If  accepted,  do  it  with  appre¬ 
ciation  that  will  make  for  good  community  relation¬ 
ships.  If  rejected,  do  it  with  sufficient  explanation  and 
tact  to  avoid  unfavorable  reaction  toward  the  school. 

The  easiest  wav'  to  control  some  of  these  organized 
pressures  is  at  the  source.  One  representative  of  the 
school  in  an  organization  can  often  stop  a  motion  that 
would  normally  pass  unanimously.  Raising  such  diffi¬ 


culties  as  the  impossibility  of  administering  the  proj¬ 
ect,  or  how  effective  it  would  be  in  attaining  its  ob¬ 
jectives  is  usually  sufficient  to  get  it  rejected. 

The  Superintendent  as  an  Instnictioruil  Leader.  Thir¬ 
ty-fifth  Yearbook,  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  N.E.A.,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6.  D.  C.  484pp.  $5.00. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

High  .School  Personnel  Work  Today,  by  lane  Warters.  2nd  Ed. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  358pp. 
$4.75.  (Brinn.s  together  in  oru’  volume  the  important  concepts 
of  student  personnel  work  and  coordinates  these  concepts  to 
help  school  workers  handle  adequately  the  problems  of  student 
guidance  today. ) 


•  The  Profession 

Winning  the  students  re^ipect  is  one  of  the 

hardest  jobs  a  teacher  can  undertake,  says  Roland 
Arlton  in  the  February  SDEA  Journal.  Like  reputa¬ 
tion,  respect  is  an  intangible  quality. 

There  must  be  techniques  for  obtaining  respect,  says 
Mr.  .Triton,  because  we  notice  that  the  same  group  of 
shulents  alters  its  conduct  from  class  to  class. 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher 
who  gains  respect?  Here  are  a  few  that  Mr.  Arlton 
hiis  noted: 

—  Tht'  teacher  shows  by  word  and  action  that  he  re¬ 
spects  others  as  dignified  human  beings.  This  atti¬ 
tude  seasons  everything  that  he  does. 

—  He  conducts  himself  in  class  and  out  of  class  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  what  he  claims  is  good  con- 
(hict. 

—  He  is  inten'sted  in  the  .subject  he  teaches,  and  is  not 
doing  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money.  He 
has,  as  a  result,  a  substantial  knowledge  in  his  field. 

-7  He  keeps  his  word.  In  matters  of  discipline  he  is 
>Tirm.  He  does  not  threaten  aimlessly. 

—  He  is  not  overbearing  in  his  knowledge,  but  admits 
<‘iTor  readily. 

—  He  keeps  his  temper,  does  not  banter  with  students, 
nor  is  he  sarca.stic. 

—  He  has  at  all  times  an  air  of  confidence. 


•  Oriver  Education 

A  new  organization  for  driver  edneation 

is  being  formed  by  a  provisional  committee  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Commission  on  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  It  will  provide  services  for  instructors 
in  what  has  been  called  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
fields  of  education. 

“The  success  of  driver  education  programs  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fact  that  insurance  companies  are  reduc¬ 
ing  premiums  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  success¬ 
fully  completed  a  driver  education  course  approved  by 
their  state  departments  of  education,”  explained  NCSE 
secretar)’  Norman  Key. 
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Tlu‘  speedy  growth  of  driver  education  programs  has 
also  been  accompanied  by  pressing  problems,  Mr.  Key 
noted.  “.As  the  demond  for  sucli  courses  increases,  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  well-qualified 
teachers.”  Other  problems  stem  from  the  fact  that  pro¬ 
gram  offers  are  far  from  uniform. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Should  children  he  paid  for  helping  at 

home?  Absolutely  not,  .says  Humayan  Kabir,  Educa¬ 
tion  Adviser,  Government  of  India.  Such  payment  is 
tmdesirable  not  only  educationally  but  also  from  the 
larger  point  of  view  of  social  cohesion. 

Educationally,  it  is  undesirable  because  it  brings  the 
money  motive  into  the  life  of  the  child  at  an  unnatur¬ 
ally  early  age.  If  a  child  of  ten  is  paid  for  looking  after 
a  younger  brother  or  sister,  or  for  doing  chores,  he  be¬ 
gins  to  think  of  all  services  in  terms  of  money.  This 
carries  over  into  his  school  work,  and  he  tends  to  look 
on  his  studies  purely  in  terms  of  their  financial  utilit\\ 

This  shows  in  terms  of  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the 
attitude  toward  graduation  from  school  and  college. 
Piipils  tend  to  choose  subjects  not  for  their  educational 
or  cultural  value  but  to  obtain  a  certificate  that  raises 
their  value  in  the  employment  market.  It  leads  stu¬ 
dents  to  devote  as  little  time  as  possible  to  education, 
and  more  time  to  earning  pocket  money. 


•  Science  Education 


Talent  ean  be  developed  as  well  as  "discovered,” 
University  of  Texas  psychologists  believe.  Talent  can 
be  guided,  nudged  into  existence  —  within  certain 
limits.  Few  people  even  approach  the  limits  of  their 
potential  talent,  because  their  natural  curiosity  gets 
“fenced  ofF’  somehow,  the  behavioral  scientists  feel. 

This  idea  has  captured  the  interest  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It  has 
appropriated  $115,836  to  finance  a  43-month  research 
project  at  Texas. 

Improving  the  utilization  of  human  talent  is  the  goal 
of  the  long-range  study,  which  may  continue  four  years 
or  more  beyond  the  initial  project.  Junior  higli  school 
students  in  two  or  more  communities  will  participate 
in  the  original  investigations.  The  University  of  Texas 
psychologists  want  to  follow  all  groups  through  their 
senior  high  school  careers,  possible  choice  of  college 
and  the  transition  to  adult  life. 

The  study  will  focus  on  seventh-graders  the  first 
year,  eighth-graders  the  second  year,  and  ninth-graders 
the  third  year.  The  school-community  settings  will  be 
identical.  The  experimental  groups  will  be  in  a  school 
where  teachers  and  counselors  agree  to  take  part  in  an 
in-service  education  program  leading  to  “deliberate, 
purposeful  utilization  of  planned  variations  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  guidance  processes  inside  and  outside  class¬ 
rooms.” 


Ciioud  high  school  teachers  are  the  key  to 

the  science  manpower  supply,  says  a  recent  survey  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  results 
of  the  sur\'ey  of  high  school  science  study  trends  re¬ 
vealed  “an  almost  absolute  relationship  between  good 
teaching  and  rising  science  enrollments.” 

Wherever  growing  interest  and  enrollment  in  phys¬ 
ics,  chemistry  and  math  were  found,  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  given  was  the  influence  and  attraction  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  teacher  or  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  one  out  of  three  communities 
reporting  decline  in  science  enrollments,  the  teacher 
was  named  as  the  number  one  factor.  The  teacher  was 
labeled  as  being  “poorly  prepared  in  the  subject,”  “un¬ 
inspired”  or  “uninteresting.” 

The  sur\ey  went  out  to  1000  selected  alumni  of 
Teachers  College.  The  sharpest  criticism  came  from 
educators  in  those  schools  losing  ground  in  science. 
They  reported  that  science  was  not  the  “first  love  of 
the  science  teacher,”  that  he  was  inadequately  or  not 
primarily  trained  in  this  field,  that  he  was  uncreative 
or  maintained  ill-equipped  labs. 

“Poor  teaching  also  often  arises  from  overcrowding, 
low  salaries,  shortages  of  teaching  staff  or  equipment, 
other  factors  outside  the  control  of  the  individual 
teacher,”  the  survey  noted. 


•  Teaching  IfMethods 


Hou  i.H  the  teaching  pattern  revitalized? 

Gertrude  L.  Fortin  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  says  that 
she  taught  for  several  years  in  the  traditional  pattern 
of  assign-study-recite-te.st,  when  suddenly  she  realized 
at  the  end  of  one  semester  that  her  students  were  no 
further  advanced  than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
They  listened,  did  well,  gave  back  the  facts  dutifully 
on  tests  —  but  leanied  little. 

Consequently,  she  established  a  new  procedure.  The 
first  day,  students  in  her  speech  class  talk  about 
course  objective  in  the  fundamentals  of  speech.  They 
check  the  textbook  and  reference's  assigned  for  the 
semester,  then  set  up  course  objectives  for  themselves. 

The  next  day  each  student  introduces  himself 
talks  about  the  things  each  wants  the  class  to  know. 
Then  the  class  lays  out  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  first 
several  weeks,  and  evaluates  the  things  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Generally,  writes  Miss  Fortin  in  the  February 
Clearing  House,  they  come  to  this:  attitude  in  class, 
work  habits,  reliability,  personality  development  and 
cooperation. 

When  the  class  is  ready  to  begin  making  speeches, 
it.  as  a  group,  determines  the  items  on  the  criticism 
sheet.  Mimeographed,  the  sheets  are  given  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  keep  them  as  the  class  progressively  devel¬ 
ops,  checking  back  to  see  whether  errors  are  corrected. 
There  is  also  open  class  criticism.  This  gives  the 
teacher  the  opportunity  to  structure  constructive  class 
criticism. 

For  the  final  evaluation,  each  student  hands  in  a 
sheet  on  which  the  grade  appears  that  he  feels  he  has 
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earned;  a  grade  for  the  other  students,  based  on  the 
progress  he  feels  they  have  made.  Finally,  he  notes 
what  he  thinks  he  has  accomplished,  and  suggestions 
for  changing  procedure,  if  any. 

This  proc^ure.  Miss  Fortin  reports,  teaches  students 
to  learn  to  accept  suggestions,  responsibilities  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism  —  in  the  end,  to  learn  to  live  more 
wholly  in  the  society  of  the  classroom. 


CURREMT  READim;  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Reading  Difficulties;  Their  Diagnosis  and  Correction,  bij  Gut/ 
L.  Bond  and  Miles  A.  Tinker.  Appleton-Century  Crofts,  Inc., 
35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.l.  486pp.  Charts.  ^  Append.,  hldexes. 
$5.25.  (The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  help  classroom  teachers, 
remedial  workers,  clinicians,  diapnose  and  correct  various  kinds 
of  reading  problems.) 


In  this  period  of  urgent  reassessment  of  our 

entire  educational  system,  the  development  of  respon¬ 
sibility  too  often  tends  to  get  pigeonholed  under 
“citizeiLship  training”  or  to  be  filed  away  under  “the 
proper  function  of  religion.”  It  may  well  be  that  a 
consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  men  and  women 
are  expected  to  a.ssume  responsibility  in  our  society 
—  in  contrast  to  other  societies  —  may  provide  some 
useful  background  for  a  discussion  which  will  involve 
more  of  the  educational  process. 


)■ 

V 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Don’t  burden  career  teachers  with  chores  that 
long  ago  should  have  been  given  to  aides,  suggests  Dr. 
Clarence  Faust,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation’s 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  “They  do 
about  everything  now  but  tend  the  potbelly  stove.” 
This  was  in  reference  to  the  belief  of  some  teachers 
that  the  nation’s  multimillion  dollar  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  run  like  a  series  of  little  red  schoolhouses. 

Dr.  Faust  declared,  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Associates  of  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  in 
New  York,  that  teacher  training  colleges  have  a  new 
role  to  perform  in  helping  communities  survey  their 
resources. 

Among  these  resources  would  be  potential  teacher 
aides.  They  might  be  college  women  who  had  majored 
in  English  or  foreign  languages,  or  they  might  be  sci¬ 
entists  who  could  be  persuaded  to  lea\  e  industry'  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

“If  teachers  had  the  proper  help,  whether  tht*  assist¬ 
ance  was  in  helping  with  reading  and  languages,  or 
collecting  milk  money  or  supervising  lunches,  they 
would  not  have  to  waste  their  competence  on  chore 
\\'ork.” 


.lieiv  Books  for  Leisure  Reading  .  .  . 

The  Echo  of  Greece,  by  Edith  Hamilton.  Stimu¬ 
lating  essays  on  the  ideas,  institutions,  figures  of 
the  Greece  we  think  of  when  we  refer  to  ancient 
Greece.  Dr.  Hamilton  writes  easily,  perceptively' 
of  the  problems  of  the  Fourth-century  Greek  de¬ 
mocracy  paralleling  our  own.  Special  chapters 
on  Greek  education,  teachers,  why  democracy 
failed  in  Athens.  Particularly  important  biogra¬ 
phies  of  men  like  .Mexander,  Plutarch,  Demos¬ 
thenes.  Central  theme:  influence  of  Greek  ideas 
on  our  own  civilization.  Highly  recommended. 
(W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 
224pp.  $3.95.) 


I)B.  MARGARKT  MEAD 


In  our  society,  we  expect  each  adult  human  being 
to  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  all  of  his  or  her 
l^olitical  rights  and  privileges,  for  his  or  her  own  sup¬ 
port  and  for  the  support  of  near,  specified  relatives, 
for  the  way  leisure  time  is  spent,  for  the  choice  of  a 
way  of  life  involving  house,  car,  clothes  and  so  on, 
for  the  choice  of  a  spouse  and  of  close  friends,  for 
the  care  of  own  healdi  and  that  of  dependents,  and 
for  the  choice  of  a  religious  belief  and  the  exercise  of 
religious  practices  or  for  the  election  to  have  no  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  Coercion  —  in  the  form  of  administra¬ 
tive  or  police  action  —  enters  where  the  rights  of  the 
community  are  involved.  People  do  not  feel  respon¬ 
sible  for  telling  the  truth  on  a  tax  return  because 
there  are  heavy  sanctions,  inspectors  and  paid  in- 
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A  .  # .  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

Dr.  \fargaret  Mead 

Author  of  The  School  in  American  Culture,  Neic  Lives  for  Old,  etc. 
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formers  operating.  Yet  we  are  personally  responsible 
for  obeying  parking  signs,  registering  for  the  draft, 
paying  real  estate  taxes,  obeying  housing  laws,  send¬ 
ing  our  children  to  school,  and  variously,  in  different 
states,  for  not  carrying  firearms,  for  reporting  com¬ 
municable  diseases,  sweeping  off  the  sidewalks,  main¬ 
taining  some  protective  types  of  insurance,  and  so  on. 
In  the  culturally  patterned  view  of  our  lives,  there  is 
a  sharp  dichotomy  between  rights  and  privileges,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  behavior  subject  to  enforcement, 
on  the  other,  with  a  lowered  sense  of  responsibility 
in  any  area  where  we  may  be  policed  or  spied  upon, 
hailed  before  a  court,  fined  or  incarcerated,  and  a 
belief  that  action  in  those  areas  which  involve  pri\’i- 
lege  may  be  safely  left  to  the  individual  who,  if  prop¬ 
erly  brought  up,  will  have  the  proper  inotix-ation. 

YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

But  within  those  areas  which,  by  definition,  involve 
indi\idual  choice,  lie  most  of  the  behaviors  which 
make  our  kind  of  society  work:  voting,  being  well- 
informed  about  local,  national  and  world  issues,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  local  community  activities,  keeping  watch 
on  trends  in  governmental  behavior,  supporting  es¬ 
sential  volunteer  activities,  doing  jobs  well  and  not 
merely  well  enough  to  hold  them  in  a  time  of  full 
employment.  It  should  be  easy  to  dramatize  even 
for  young  children  what  would  happen  if  the  people 
in  their  world  only  obeyed  the  law  and  otherwise 
followed  purely  individual  ends  while  accidents  went 
unreported,  broken  glass  strewed  the  streets,  stray 
dogs  never  were  returned  home,  lonely  children  in 
hospitals  received  no  toys  at  C'hri.stmas,  the  mortgage 
on  the  church  was  never  paid  off,  the  hooks  in  the 
school  library  fell  into  tatters,  and  there  were  no 
money  to  care  for  the  refugees  from  Hungary’s  fight 
for  fre(*dom.  There  is  no  law  that  requires  one  to 
stand  in  a  long  line  to  register  for  voting  or  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Community  Chest  or  to  hold  a  heavy 
rloor  so  it  will  not  bang  in  the  face  of  the  person  be¬ 
hind  one.  Nor  are  these  activities  of  the  kind  which 
individuals  can  be  counted  upon  to  perform  in  pursuit 
of  sheerly  individual  status  gains,  as  some  cynical 
analysts  of  the  American  class  system  suggest.  Put 
very  simply,  our  society  would  fall  to  pieces  unless 
there  were  a  large  number  of  people  who  had  learn¬ 
ed  to  take  responsibility  for  group  activities  without 
any  pressure  whatsoever  except  that  of  their  own 
character  structure  or,  put  anotner  way,  of  their  own 
culturally  developed  con.science.  Consciences  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  deep  and  universally  human  roots  in 
parent-child  relationships,  in  man’s  awe  and  reverence 
for  the  universe,  but  the  details  of  a  conscience  struc¬ 
ture  are  always  specific  for  a  given  society.  The  Nu- 
remburg  Trials  threw  into  sharp  relief  the  difference 
between  our  belief  about  moral  responsibility,  that  a 
man  is  responsibile  for  the  content  of  his  acts  and  is 
obligated  to  refuse  to  obey  an  order  which  he  believes 
to  be  wrong,  and  the  German  belief,  that  a  man  is 


responsible  for  obeying  those  who  are  the  proper 
authorities  regardless  of  the  content. 

If,  then,  American  society  is  dependent  upon  the 
willingness  of  every  American  to  take  responsibilit)' 
for  myriad  acts  which  require  time,  money,  attention 
and  energy  because  of  a  sense  that  “this  ought  to  be 
done,”  that  “one  ought  to  help,”  it  becomes  legitimate 
to  ask  how  such  an  attitude  is  developed  and  whether 
it  might  be  left  a  little  less  to  the  automatic  operation 
of  “cultural  pressures,”  many  of  which  have  imper¬ 
ceptibly  changed  their  form  over  the  last  half  century. 

There  seem  to  be  several  useful  areas  where  im¬ 
aginative  pedagogy  might  enter  in.  The  child  needs 
to  learn  to  value  particular  goals  —  a  good  community, 
feeding  the  hungry,  caring  for  the  destitute,  checking 
fires,  floods  and  epidemics,  according  political  refuge 
to  the  oppressed,  working  toward  a  peaceful  world  of 
mutually  interdependent  and  cooperating  nations. 
W^ithout  an  appreciation  of  such  goals  without  respect 
to  means  is  not  enough.  He  also  needs  to  learn  in 
what  respects  his  own  particular  actions  are  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  to  the  achievement  of  these  goals.  This 
is  the  area  in.  which  almost  every  sort  of  community 
responsibility  is  threatened  today  because  the  United 
States  has  become  so  large  and  so  intercommunicating 
that  the  individual’s  essential  role  gets  lost.  Among 
millions  of  voters,  how  can  one  vote  count?  And  if 
a  request  made  over  a  radio  program  brings  in  a 
thousand  cakes  for  one  child  without  a  birthday  cake, 
how  can  it  matter,  people  ask,  whether  one  person 
gives  a  cake  or  not? 

.\n  imaginative  pattern  of  school  activities  can  be 
pitted  against  this  deadening  statistical  anonymity, 
if  the  program  is  fully  analyzed.  E\  ery  child  needs  to 
learn  that  if  he,  and  he  alone,  fails  to  carry  out  some 
part  of  a  task,  the  whole  task  will  suffer.  This  can 
be  done  by  classroom  quotas,  where  each  child  is 
necessary  for  100  per  cent  achievement  (a  suitable 
way  of  learning  about  small  contributions  that  mount 
up  to  national  drives,  as  in  the  March  of  Dimes,  or 
about  petitions  to  write  in  a  name  on  the  ballot). 
Another  available  method  of  establishing  the  essen¬ 
tiality  of  the  individual  contribution  is  that  of  diver¬ 
sifying  a  task  so  that  each  contribution  is  not  only 
necessary  but  is  akso  unique,  and  the  whole  is  not 
merely  quantitatively  but  also  qualitatively  incomplete 
without  the  particular  contributed  .skill  or  role  of  each 
individual.  Experiences  of  this  sort,  involving  goals 
shared  by  teacher  and  .students  alike,  repeated  many 
times,  can  establish  the  belief  that  one’s  own  action 
is  absolutely  essential  and  that  without  it  something 
much  desired  will  fail. 

Finally  —  and  this  is  a  place  where  American  school 
plans  for  student  choice  and  student  government  fail 
most  grievously  —  IF  we  delegate  responsibility,  we 
must  mean  it.  We  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  con¬ 
sequences  when  the  pupil  who  had  the  responsibility 
fails.  Phony  re.sponsibility  can  be  the  surest  way  of 
destroying  the  real  responsibility  we  .so  much  need. 
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•  Guidance 


Parents  should  train  their  children  early  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  freedom,  stated  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  Cox,  psychologist  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  during  a  recent  educational  meeting  in 
\'aneouver. 

“I  don’t  go  for  this  talk  of  waiting  for  tlie  age  of 
reason  —  no  one  seems  quite  sure  just  when  that  age 
is,”  he  said.  “The  child  must  learn  early  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  and  accept  the  obligations  tliat  go  with  a  free 
choice.” 

Dr.  Cox  pointed  out  that  a  surprising  number  of 
young  job  applicants  have  a  high  level  of  intelligence 
but  little  practical  training  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
job. 

There  may  be  too  much  freedom  given  the  teen-agers 
in  selection  of  school  courses  they  want,  he  eoncluded. 
“The  teen-agers  who  apply  for  jobs  have  a  thin  patina 
of  maturity,  but  have  not  sufficient  guidance  to  attain 
a  proper  maturity.” 

Su$«pension  and  expulsion  from  school  are  rare¬ 
ly  justifiable,  says  a  new  book  on  high  school  admin¬ 
istration.  Suspension  causes  the  student  to  fall  behind 
in  his  work,  and  expulsion  solves  no  problem,  but 
merely  ser\’es  to  transfer  it  to  an  environment  less  con¬ 
genial  to  a  favorable  solution. 

In  the  few  cases  where  leav'ing  school  appears  to 
be  an  adxantage  to  the  student,  it  is  better  for  him 
to  withdraw  voluntarily  rather  that  to  be  suspended. 
A  short  suspension  is  sometimes  useful  while  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  case  is  being  investigated  —  and  expulsion  may 
be  unavoidable  if  the  student  is  shown  clearly  to  be 
a  corrupting  influence. 

The  high  school  has  responsibility  for  retaining 
every  student  as  long  as  it  can  contribute  to  his  growth 
and  development.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  to  protect 
other  students  from  the  acts  of  a  few.  The  high  school 
is  a  school  for  normal  youth,  and  when  a  student 
shows  that  he  is  persistently  unwilling  or  unable  to 
be  normal  he  has  to  be  remo\'ed  from  the  group. 

However,  suspension  and  expulsion  are  penalties 
so  serious  that  they  should  be  used  only  after  thorough 
investigation  and  accumulation  of  evidence.  Ameri¬ 
can  High  School  Administration,  Revised  Edition,  by 
Will  French,  J.  Dan  Hull  and  B.  L.  Dodds.  Rinehart 
&  Co..  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  604pp.  $6.00. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


One  high  school  must  pay  $325,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  for  an  injury  to  an  18-year-old  boy  in  a  football 
scrimmage,  September  10,  1955.  The  school,  Duns- 
muir  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  in  California, 
may  be  forced  to  close  as  a  result,  since  it  carried 
liability  insurance  of  only  $200,000.  It  is  thought  to 
be  the  largest  amount  ever  awarded  a  single  plaintiff 
in  California. 

'The  suit  was  filed  by  the  boy’s  mother,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Welch,  for  her  son  Tony.  Her  lawyers  claimed  the 


Dunsmuir  c'oach  was  “negligent  ”  in  having  the  boy 
moved  to  the  sidelines  too  soon  after  the  injury.  As 
a  consequence,  the  boy  is  now  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down. 

Dunsmuir ’s  principal,  Delwin  Roe,  said,  “As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  it  means  the  end  of  the  high  school 
athletic  program.  They  will  have  to  call  off  all  con¬ 
tact  sports.” 

Dunsmuir,  a  community  of  40(X)  counting  the  imi- 
ified  high  school  district,  has  generally  expressed 
shock  at  the  size  of  the  awcU*d.  It  is  exploring  all  pos¬ 
sible  avenues  to  appeal  the  settlement. 

Dunsmuir’s  high  school  is  valued  at  $2.50,000.  The 
district  spends  $130,000  annually  to  oi>erate  the  school 
for  270  pupils. 


•  Higher  Education 


Should  college  entrance  board  exams  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  the  sole  criterion  in  selecting  applicants 
for  eollegei'  No,  says  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Wright,  pres¬ 
ident,  Smith  College,  in  his  annual  report  to  Smitli 
alumnae.  The  exams  actually  give  an  imperfect  pre¬ 
diction  of  how  well  a  student  will  do  in  college,  he 
feels. 

Since  CEB  examinations  are  made  up  entirely  of 
short-answer  ({uestions  and  contain  no  essay  or  dis¬ 
cussion  questions.  Dr.  Wright  believes  that  they  give 
no  indication  of  how  effectively  the  student  can  make 
use  of  information  nor  of  his  understanding  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Nor  do  they  give  a  clue  to  the  student’s 
“staying  power”  capacity  for  intellectual  development 
or  seriousness  of  purpose. 

Consequently,  at  Smith,  Dr.  Wright  says,  the  factor 
getting  the  greatest  attention  from  the  admissions  of¬ 
ficer  is  the  recommendation  of  the  applicant’s  princi¬ 
pal  or  counselor. 

However,  he  concludes,  the  College  Boards  cannot 
be  overlooked  because  they  still  provide  the  college 
with  its  only  basis  of  comparison  among  its  applicants. 

15,000  scholarships  arc  wasted  each  year,  a 
new  survey  of  educational  aid  points  out.  B’nai  B’rith. 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Norman  Feingold,  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this 
neglect:  ( 1 )  the  failure  of  prospective  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  investigate  and  apply  for  scholarships  soon 
enough,  and  (2)  too  many  students  do  not  know 
about  scholarship  opportunities. 

.\nother  reason  for  the  waste  is  the  restrictive  na¬ 
ture  of  many  of  the  available  scholarships.  Dr.  Fein¬ 
gold  says.  For  example,  scholarships  are  available  for 
students  who:  have  caddied  for  two  years;  are  named 
.\nderson,  Borden,  VanBuskirk  or  Murphy;  come 
from  Missouri  and  have  a  religious  turn  of  mind;  pos¬ 
sess  a  reputation  for  honesty;  or  come  from  a  speci¬ 
fied  section  of  the  country. 

One  mistake  that  students  make  is  to  apply  only  for 
well-known,  hotly  contested  scholarships.  The  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation,  for  instance,  provided 
5.56  scholarships  (worth  $515,000)  in  19.55,  with  60.- 
000  applicants. 
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The  an.s\^•er  lies,  the  siir\ey  reveals,  in  the  student 
shopping  around  for  scholarships  offered  in  unusual 
ways.  “There  is  money  available  for  the  study  of 
everv'thing  from  aeronautics  to  zoology.”  Mr.  Fein- 
gold  concluded. 

CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Fri-tdoni.  Edueatiuu  and  the  Fund:  Essays  and  Addresses: 
1946-1956,  hij  Robert  M.  Hutchim.  Meridian  Books,  Inc.,  17 
Union  So.,  N.Y.  3.  24Ipi).  Paper.  $1.25.  (Dr.  Hutchins’  lec¬ 
tures  ami  essays  on  freedom  written  or  delivered  in  the  la.it  ten 
years.  Chapters  deal  with  academic  freedom.  Education  and 
Independent  Thoupht.  The  Administrator,  other  matters.) 


•  f'athalit’  Education 


Catholic*  Nc*hool  teachers  are  placing  too 

much  stress  on  the  esoteric  aspects  of  religion  and  not 
enough  on  moral  \  alues  and  character  building,  said 
(Chaplain  John  J.  O’Connor,  director  of  the  Navy’s 
C’haracter  Education  Program. 

Father  O’CJonnor  said  that  the  Navy  was  conducting 
extensive  guidance  programs  to  help  offset  character 
deficiencies  and  lack  of  consciousness  of  the  moral 
law  found  among  its  personnel.  This  guidance,  he 
pointed  out  to  the  13th  annual  Institute  for  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  New  York,  is  obviously  inadequate.  The 
corrections  must  be  made  long  before  young  men  and 
women  reach  the  armed  forces. 

•Many  of  these  people  inducted  had  little  under¬ 
standing  of  their  own  religions,  and  among  the  Catho¬ 
lics  many  were  “with  only  a  passing  acquaintance  of 
the  certitudes  of  our  faith.” 

Deploring  the  gap  between  “knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice,”  Father  O’Connor  told  the  teachers  that  charac¬ 
ter  building  is  just  as  important  as  technical  know¬ 
how,  and  that  the  success  of  character-building  pro¬ 
grams  depended  ultimately  on  what  was  done  in  the 
homes,  churches  and  schools. 


•  The  Learner 


The*  c*rux  of  our  crime  problem  is  no  longer 
one  “of  bad  children  but  of  young  criminals,”  FBI 
Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote  in  the  Febniary  issue 
of  the  FBI’s  law  enforcement  bulletin.  He  advocates 
publicizing  the  names  of  “young  thugs.” 

“Recent  happenings  in  juvenile  crime  shatter  the 
illusion  that  softhearted  mollycoddling  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem,”  he  said.  He  asked:  Are  we  to  stand 
idly  by  while  fierce  young  hoodlums  —  too  often  and 
too  long  harbored  under  the  glossy  misnomer  of  ju- 
\enile  delinquents  —  roam  our  streets  and  desecrate 
our  communities? 

“Gang-style  ferocity  —  once  the  evil  domain  of  hard¬ 
ened  adult  criminals  —  now  centers  chiefly  in  cliques 
of  teen-age  brigands.  Their  individual  and  gang  ex¬ 


ploits  rival  the  savagery  of  the  veteran  desperadoes 
of  bygone  days.” 

G-man  Hoover  cited  as  indicative  and  not  isolated 
examples,  last  year’s  confessions  by  a  band  of  15-17- 
year-olds  in  Michigan  to  more  than  30  crimes,  includ¬ 
ing  rape  and  murder;  three  teen-agers  in  a  Louisiana 
housebreak-murder;  the  Maryland  I4-year-old  who 
fatally  shot  his  teacher,  two  classmates. 

“In  the  past  four  years,  while  population  in  the  10- 
to-I7-age  group  has  gone  up  approximately  10?,  ar¬ 
rests  of  individuals  in  these  same  age  brackets  have 
increased  20?,”  he  pointed  out. 

The  answer? 

“The  present  appalling  youth  situation  demands  a 
vigorous  new  appraisal.  No  longer  can  we  tolerate 
the  ‘tender  years’  alibi  for  youthful  lawbreaking.  This 
is  certainly  no  time  for  police  to  be  shackled  by  illog¬ 
ical  restraints  based  on  unreasoned  sympathy  for  these 
young  thugs.” 


•  Audio-Visual 


TV  is  needed  in  all  schools,  is  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard  in  a  new  pamphlet, 
“Schools  for  Tomorrow:  An  Educator’s  Blueprint,” 
prepared  for  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Extensive  use  of  closed-circuit  'TV  in  the  class¬ 
room  could  result  in  the  saving  of  100,000  teaching 
positions  and  more  than  half-a-billion  dollars  annually 
in  teaching  salaries. 

The  reix>rt  was  based  on  studies  made  by  Dr.  Stod¬ 
dard  and  on  interviews  with  more  than  1000  individ¬ 
uals  in  72  communities  during  the  past  year. 

Although  the  savings  in  classroom  space  and  teach¬ 
ing  might  be  enough  “to  raise  teachers’  salaries  to  a 
professional  level,”  Dr.  Stoddard  predicts  that  any 
plan  for  the  regular  use  of  TV  in  the  schools  will  meet 
with  stubborn  opposition. 

Dr.  Stoddard’s  plan: 

—  At  the  elementary  level,  the  morning  session  would 
divide  half  the  children  in  a  school  into  smaller- 
than-normal  classes.  Here  they  would  be  taught 
traditional  subjects  best  taught  in  a  traditional  way 
by  a  classroom  teacher. 

—  The  rest  of  the  students  would  be  taught  in  the  T\^ 
rooms  or  in  special  activity  groups. 

—  During  the  second  half  of  the  day  the  two  groups 
would  change  places. 

One  of  the  big  hurdles  in  ETV,  the  report  states,  is 
the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  TV  in  most  school 
buildings.  No  new  elementary  or  secondary  .school 
building  should  be  built  in  the  future  without  ade¬ 
quate  provisions  for  classroom  TV^. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  to  Use  Audio-Visual  Materiak,  by  John  W.  Bachman.  As¬ 
sociation  Press.  291  Broadway,  N.Y. 7.  60pp.  SI. 00.  (A  simple 
guide  to  the  planned  use  of  audio-visual  materials.  Chapters 
include:  When  are  Audio-Visual  Materials  Useful?  What  Types 
Can  Be  Used?  How  to  Use  Them  Effectively?  How  to  Plan 
for  Others  to  Use  Them?) 
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•  i*anorama 


California  San  Francisco’s  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Harold  Spears,  recently  sent  out  a  question¬ 
naire  to  the  city’s  3800  teachers.  The  subject:  How 
did  they  feel  about  corporal  punishment?  Whatever 
the  teachers  felt  about  corporal  punishment,  they  felt 
even  more  strongly  about  questionnaires  of  the  sort 
they  received.  In  fact,  they  demanded  its  “immediate 
recall,”  for  two  reasons:  (1)  How  could  they  give 
their  true  opinion  if  they  were  obliged  to  sign  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  and  (2)  the  question  on  discipline  was 
“loaded”  (it  asked  whether  the  present  regulation, 
prohibiting  them  from  laying  hands  on  pupils,  allows 
the  teacher  to  maintain  proper  'classroom  control). 
One  Board  of  Education  member  suggested  that  the 
question  was  so  phrased  that  teachers  who  favored 
corporal  punishment  were  “admitting  they  can’t  keep 
di.scipline.” 


Connecticut  Mystified  as  to  why  the  Central 
Junior  High  School  in  Norwalk  was  using  so  much 
less  electricity  than  other  schools,  the  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  Co.  investigated.  Finding:  When 
the  school  was  rewired  a  year  ago,  an  electrician  wired 
in  a  100  amp.  circuit  ahead  of  the  school  meter.  A 
reasonable  bill  is  to  be  figured  out,  and  paid,  reports 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Harry  Becker. 


W ashington^D,  C.  The  legislative  committee  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club  has  proposed  a  national  military  aca¬ 
demy  to  train  women  for  careers  in  the  armed  forces. 
This  proposed  academy  will  rank  with  Annapohs, 
West  Point  and  the  Air  Force  Academy.  The  proposal 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  Federation’s  national  board 
at  its  mid-July  meeting  in  Detroit.  Subsequently,  ex¬ 
pect  a  bill  to  this  effect  to  be  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress. 

•  The  principal  and  second-grade  teacher  at  the 
Crummell  School  in  Washington  had  a  few  words 
over  a  “change  in  the  curriculm”  recently.  It  ended 
with  the  second-grade  teacher  butting  the  principal 
over  the  head  widi  a  chair  in  full  view  of  three  stu¬ 
dents.  As  a  result,  both  women  were  invited  to  “talk 
things  over”  at  the  desk  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney.  To 
avoid  formal  court  action,  the  girls  agreed  to  forget 
the  whole  thing. 


Georgia  The  compromise  measure  giving  Georgia 
governors  emergency  power  to  suspend  the  state’s 
compulsory  school  attendance  law,  either  throughout 
the  state  or  in  any  one  school,  in  order  to  put  down 
insurrection  or  riot.  Reason :  “One  of  the  most  serious 
threats  that  can  come,”  commented  House  Repre¬ 
sentative  Colbert  Hawkins  ( Adminstration  Floor  Lea¬ 
der),  “would  be  for  a  Federal  court  to  say  you’ve  got 
to  integrate  your  schools  when  at  the  same  time  we 
have  a  law'  that  says  you’ve  got  to  send  your  children 
to  school.” 

S 


iVetr  Classroom  Material 

Tkachinc;  English  to  Rei-xgee  Childhln?  .  .  . 
TIuti  Iiistnictoplioiie’s  new  English  on  Records 
may  be  your  answer.  The  complete  course,  three 
long-playing  10"  records,  with  “Beginners’  Book 
tor  English  as  a  Second  Language,”  consists  of  18 
lessons.  Desimed  to  teach  English  quickly,  effec¬ 
tively.  Excellent  cpiality  r(.x;ords.  Order  from 
Educational  Services,  1730  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C.  $10.(K). 

Kukl  \’ocationai,  .\ii)s  .  .  .  may  Ije  had  in  23  in- 
fonnative  Ixioklets  that  explain  such  careers  as 
doctor,  lawyer,  chemist,  teacher,  fanner,  small 
businessman,  printer,  many  others.  Each  booklet 
prepared  by  leading  authority  in  area,  aimed  at 
giving  guidance  to  child  in  selecting  a  career  in 
line  with  individual  requirements.  Write  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Education  Dept.,  51  Madison 
.\ve.,  \.Y.  10. 

E.xcTTiNt;  New  B(m>k  Biology  Stuiients  .  .  . 
is  The  Open  Sea,  by  Alister  Hardy.  Deals  with 
world  of  plankton,  other  microscopic  life  inhabit¬ 
ing  oceans.  Recommended  for  serious  beginning 
students,  author  gives  detailed  plans  for  netting, 
observing,  preserv'ing  specimens  commonly  found 
in  coastal  waters.  Fully  illustrated,  many  color 
plates.  P'rom  lloughton-Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  33.5pp.  $6..50. 

P^\c:ELLENr  Eon  .\meiucan  Lit.  Classes  .  .  .  the 
Selected  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  edited  by  John 
Curtis,  offers  some  of  Poe’s  best  genre  stories  in 
chronological  order.  Includes  most  of  the  master¬ 
pieces.  From  Penguin  Books,  Inc.  3300  Clipper 
.Mill  Rd..  Baltimon-  11,  Md.  406pp.  Papt'r.  ^5c. 

I'hee  Tkavel  Matekial  ...  is  available  on  Den¬ 
mark.  Includes  “The  Fair>’  Tale  Tour  of  Den¬ 
mark,  19.57,”  a  lU'W  festive,  illustrated  folder  that 
children  will  enjoy.  Ask  to  be  put  on  mailing  list. 
From  Danish  National  Travel  Office,  588  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  36. 

Ghades  Two  anu  Thhee  Will  Like  .  .  .  two  new 
Buttons  book.  The  Buttons  Go  Camping  (Grade 
2)  and  The  Buttons  at  the  Soap  Box  Derhp  (Grade 
.3).  Both  rec-oiint  further  adventures  of  the  highly 
iwpular  Buttons  family,  styled  pictorially  to  amuse 
youngsters  as  they  improve  their  reading  ability. 
Vocabularies  scaled  to  grade  levels.  From  Benefit 
Press,  1900  N.  Narragansett,  Chicago  39,  Ill.  Each: 
96pp.  Ulus.  Vocal).  $1.60,  subject  to  discount. 

Boys  and  Girls,  Ages  10  to  12  .  .  .  will  treasure 
this  stor>  of  12th-centur>'  England.  Red  Falcone 
of  Tremoine,  by  Hendry  Peart,  is  concerned  with 
the  derring-do  of  mediaeval  England,  impreg¬ 
nable  castles,  knights,  the  siege  of  Tremoine  Cas¬ 
tle,  all  revolving  about  the  mysterious  boy  Leo  in 
a  fast-pact>d  story.  Suggestively  illustrated.  From 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  .501  Madison  .\ve.,  \.Y.  22. 
242pp.  $3.00. 

Free  .Motion  Picture  Programs  ...  for  your 
community  organizations  may  be  obtained  for  only 
the  postage.  Over  200  programs  suited  to  many 
groups,  travel  tours,  sjKirts  and  recreation,  health, 
American  achievement,  for  you  to  choose  from. 
Write  for  free  catalog  to  Association  Films,  Inc., 
at  the  following  regional  film  libraries:  Ridgefield, 
N.  J.  (Broad  at  Elm);  LaGrange,  Ill.  (561  Hill- 
grove  .\vc. );  San  Francisco,  Calif.  (799  Steven¬ 
son  St.);  Dallas,  Texas  ( 1108  Jackson  St.). 


\’()/.  .V.  \(). 


